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I1V.—By THE EpiTor oF LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 


Availing ourselves of your courteous invita- 
tion to state what sort of manuscripts we prefer 
for the Weekly, we beg to say that it is our aim 
and desire to treat in the columns of this news- 





* This series of ‘‘ Editorial Talks with Contributors,’’ written 
by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and telling 
what they want and do not want in the way of manuscripts, was 
begun in THe Writer for September, and will be continued 
monthly. The article in the September Writer was by Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward, superintending editor of the /ndependent. 
The article for October was by Robert E. Bonner, editor of 
the Mew York Ledger. The article for November was by 


Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the Outlook. Next 
month there will be articles by Joseph Newton Hallock, 
editor of Christian Work, and Edwin D. Mead, editor of the 
New England Magazine. 
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paper the thought and life of the times. To 
this end, we prefer short, crisp, and direct 
statements of facts, and that in the discussion 
of all questions the writer shall go to the core 
of his subject with the utmost directness. 

A weekly newspaper devoted to the illustra- 
tion of the events which make up the history of 
the time cannot undertake to deal with the 
weightier questions which may engage the in- 
terest of the minority of the reading public. 

Its first function is to instruct, help, and 
stimulate the general public, who constitute its 
constituency. What concerns men and women 
in the practical relations of life should engage 
its chief attention. We have come upon a time 
when sociological questions, arising out of the 
new conditions and wonderfully quickened im- 
pulses of our life, are pressing for solution. 
These must be fronted, considered, and dis- 
cussed in a style adapted to the popular under- 
standing, and with reference to public enlight- 
enment. Those larger questions of science 
and literature, which have so much to do with 
our progress and growth, need not, indeed, be 
written. But these are necessarily of second- 
ary importance in the general make-up of a 
weekly newspaper. 

Our preference is for contributions of from 
500 to 1,000 words, in reference to persons of 
conspicuous prominence; to questions of mor- 
als and society which are agitating the public 
mind; and to events which illustrate the move- 
ments of popular thought, and the trend of our 
civilization. 

In this hurrying age few people have time or 
leisure to read elaborate articles on any sub- 
ject of current interest. 

The successful newspaper is that one which, 
recognizing this fact, images and mirrors the 
spirit and movements of the times. 

We are not now publishing short stories, but 
our experience confirms us in the belief that 
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the average story should never exceed 3,500 
words in length. 

We may add that we do not want, under any 
circumstances, contributions on any subject ex- 
ceeding the limit already mentioned. 

The man or woman who cannot condense 
into 1,200 words an intelligible statement of 
any ordinary subject or of any historic event 
would do better to abandon all attempts to 
contribute to the press. B. Arkell. 

New York, N. Y. 


V.— By EDITOR OF 


MONTHLY. 


THE THE OVERLAND 


This article, written at the request of the 
editor of THE WRITER, is intended as a 
friendly note to the thousands of readers who 
for twenty-eight years have from all parts of 
the world been favoring the Overland with 
their contributions. It may make clear to 
some of the many why their manuscripts have 
bzen refused in San Francisco, when later they 
have been accepted in New York. 

Possibly once a week the mail brings a 


politely sarcastic note from some deserving 
young writer, notifying the Overland that his 
poem on “Mt. Washington,” or story of the 
streets of New York, which we had “read and 
declined,” was about to be published by so 


and so. It is useless to answer such letters, 
for their writers would never believe that the 
receiver honestly rejoiced as he remembered, 
with pleasure, the charming poem or the clever 
story. The one essential thing that the now 
successful young author overlooked was that 
the Over/and has a field in which “ Mt. Wash- 
ington” and “ The Streets of New York” play 
no part. 

Bret Harte, the first editor of the Overland 
Monthly, said in McClure’s Magazine last De- 
cember : “ As editor of this magazine (the Over- 
land Monthly ) | received for its first number 
many contributions in the way of stories. After 
looking these over, it impressed me as a strange 
thing that not one of the writers had felt in- 
spired to treat the fresh subjects which lay 
ready to hand in California. All the stories 
were conventional,—the kind of thing that 
would have been offered to an editor in the 


Atlantic states,— stories of those localities 
and of Europe, in the customaryform. I talked 
the matter over with Mr. Roman, the pro- 
prietor, and then wrote a story whose sole 
object was to give local coloring. It was called 
‘The Luck of Roaring Camp.’” A quarter 
of a century and more has proven Mr. Harte’s 
and Mr. Roman’s judgment sound as to the 
matter that the Pacific coast and the world 
expect to find and enjoy in this Californian 
magazine. 

The Overland has never tried, and never 
will try, to emulate or copy any magazine. It 
would not print the writings of Howells, Craw- 
ford, or any novelist, no matter how famous, 
unless they conformed to its principles. It 
realizes that they can be found and read in 
New York and Atlantic coast publications, 
while the writers of the Over/and cannot be 
found anywhere else in the world. In fact, 
many of them contribute only once, but their 
one contribution is a life story, or the one great 
event of their career. They are contributing 
their little share to the great romantic history 
of the West. 

In a word, the Overland is the outgrowth of 
a peculiar field, full of its own rich traditions 
and story,—a field that has not a rival in the 
world. From the romantic history of Alta 
and Baja California, and the footsteps of the old 
padres, to the days of “ The Luck of Roaring 
Camp” and “The Heathen Chinee,” down to 
the to-day, when the Spaniard and the miner 
have given place to the New West, when the 
California of gold has merged into the Cali- 
fornia of fruits and flowers, grains and manu- 
factures, the Overland has been the medium in 
which all this changing, pulsating life has been 
preserved. 

What is true of California is equally true of 
New Mexico, Arizona, Oregon; Washington, 
Nevada, Idaho, Utah, and Texas, as well as of 
the Hawaiian Islands and the Asiatic coast. 

THE WRITER is a magazine for literary 
workers, — as such it satisfies its subscribers 
and ranks first among journals of its class. 
The Over/and is a magazine for those who wish 
to read of the romance and story of the Golden 
West. Hence the Overland has no more use 
for a poem or a story whose scene is located 
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in the drawing-rooms of New York or Paris, 
than THE WRITER has for a treatise on “ Cali- 
fornia’s First Constitution.” 

The Over/ana’s field is limited, but it has a 
million and a half readers, — not subscribers, — 
and can boast of having first given to the world 
the names of a few writers like Bret Harte, 
Joaquin Miller, Charles Warren Stoddard, John 








Muir, and Noah Brooks, who have won world- 
wide fame. 

Possibly in this 
THE WRiITER’s readers and the Over/and’s 
contributors may arrive at some conclusions as 
to what is palatable to the Overland grizzly 
and what is not. 


rambling little talk both 


Rounseville Wildman. 


San Francisco, Calif. 





In the November Writer was published the 
first part of a bibliography of books especially 
well suited to form the foundation of a writer’s 
technical library. The present article contin- 
ues this bibliography, describing books which 
every writer should have in his library, if pos- 
sible. The books mentioned will be described 
without much critical comment—it being 
understood that each book named is recom- 
mended —and as briefly as is consistent with 
giving an idea of their character. Any of the 
books named will be sent postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by The Writer Publishing Company. 
The date given in each case is that of the copy- 
right. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


By John Bartlett. 
1,158 pp. Cloth, $3 00. 


1891. 

Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations” is every- 
thing that such a book should be. Its plan is 
admirable, the quoted passages and phrases 
being given in the first part under the names of 
their authors, chronologically arranged, to- 
gether with the dates of birth and death of each 
author. In most cases the exact place in the 
original text from which the quotation comes is 
indicated. Access to any desired quotation, 
even though it be imperfectly remembered, is 
given by an admirable index, in which every 
quotation in the book is entered under each 
leading word which it contains, together with 
the number of the page on which it appears. 
The book also has an index of authors, alpha- 
betically arranged. The ninth and final edition 
of the work contains 350 pages of text and 
10,000 lines of index more than the eighth 
edition. To any writer Bartlett’s ‘‘ Familiar 


Ninth Edition. 
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Quotations” is a reference book of the very 
highest value. 


WRITING FoR THE Press. A Manual for Editors, Reporters, 
Correspondents, and Printers. By Robert Luce. Fourth 
edition (seventh thousand ); revised and enlarged. 96 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. 1891. 

Luce’s “ Writing for the Press” is a practical 
handbook of the art of newspaper writing, 
written by a practical newspaper man. There 
is no “ padding” in it; almost every line con- 
tains a useful hint or suggestion about the 
proper preparation of newspaper “ copy,” and a 
wonderful amount of information of use to 
writers is crowded into its carefully-written 
pages. The work is the result of the practical 
experience of the author as desk editor on the 
Boston Globe, and was written in the main from 
notes made while handling manuscripts there 
and elsewhere. While it is intended primarily 
for newspaper men, literary workers cf every 
class will find “ Writing for the Press ” exceed- 
ingly helpful, both for study and for reference, 
as is shown by these subject-headings: The 
Preparation of Copy; How to Write Clearly ; 
Grammar, Good and Bad; Use and Misuse of 
Common Words and Phrases (with several 
hundred examples ); Mixed Metaphors; Slang; 
The Use of Titles; Puzzling Plurals; Conden- 
sation; Points on Proof-reading; Addressing 
Editors; Getting into Print, etc. The book is 
one that every writer should keep upon his 
desk for constant reference and study. 

Sters InTo JouRNALISM, 
Writers. i 
1894. 


Shuman’s “Steps Into Journalism” is the 
best and most practical general work on news- 
paper-making that has yet been published. It 
covers a different field from that of Luce’s 
“Writing for the Press,” describing the rou- 


Helps and Hints for Young 
By Edwin L. Shuman. 229 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
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tine of the newspaper office and the methods of 
the workers in the different departments, while 
Mr. Luce’s book is chiefly devoted to giving 
directions for the proper preparation of copy 
and explaining the technical requirements of 
manuscript-making. Each book, therefore, sup- 
plements the other, and every active newspaper 
worker should have both constantly within his 
reach. Mr. Shuman’s book shows an occa- 
sional tendency to “fine writing ” and inciden- 
tally gives some bad advice on one or two sub- 
jects, but as a means of information about the 
inside work of newspaper offices and of sugges- 
tions to young reporters it is generally trust- 
worthy and helpful, and there is no active news- 
paper man who cannot get some benefit from 
reading it. 

Tue Lapper oF JouRNALISM. 
115 pp. Paper, socents. 1889. 
“The Ladder of Journalism” is a sort of 

primer of newspaper work, covering the same 
ground as “Steps into Journalism,” but much 
less thoroughly. It contains many sensible 
suggestions to young reporters, and older news- 
paper men may read it through with profit. 

Rocet’s THesaurus oF EnGLIisH Worps AND PHRASES. 
Classified and arranged so as to facilitate the expression of 


ideas and assist in literary composition. By Peter Mark 
Roget and John Lewis Roget. 745 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 1886. 


3y T. Campbell-Copeland. 


Roget’s “ Thesaurus ” is the only work giving 
a complete collection of the words in the Eng- 
lish language, and of the idiomatic combina- 
tions peculiar to it, arranged according to the 
idea they express, rather than in the alphabeti- 
cal order of adictionary. This edition has a 
copious ind*x, making access easy to all the 
words expressing any idea. The book is 
the best dictionary of synonyms published, and 
should be on the desk of every writer for con- 
stant, daily use, as a means both of reference 
and of word study. 

Synonyms Discriminatep. By C. J. Smith. 78: pp. 

Fourth edition. Cloth, $2.00. 1893. 

The author of “Synonyms Discriminated ” 
has taken advantage of the works of Crabb, 
Taylor, Graham, and Whately, and has com- 
bined his own ideas with those of these earlier 
writers on English synonymy. He has also 
derived useful material from Guizot’s book on 
French synonyms, and from other sources. 
The plan of his book is illustrated by the entry 
under “ Wrath,” which is headed: — 

WRATH. ANGER, CHOLER, IRE, RAGE. 
Then follows a discriminating discussion of the 
distinctive meanings of these different words, 
each being taken up in turn and its exact use 
shown by explanation and example. More 
than half a page is devoted to this one entry. 
The arrangement of the entries is alphabetical 
under the leading word — in this case “‘ Wrath.” 
An alphabetical index at the end of the volume 


makes all the secondary words instantly acces- 
sible. The author has paid a good deal of 
attention to giving the derivations of the words 
analyzed, and his illustrative quotations have 
been chosen with great care. Altogether, the 
book is a very useful one. 
ENGLIsH SyNonyMs ExPLAINeD IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 
By George Crabb. 638 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
Crabb’s “Synonyms” is made on the same 
plan as Smith’s “Synonyms Discriminated,” 
and has long been a standard work. 


ENGLIsH SynonyMs DiscRIMINATED. By Richard Whately, 


D.D. 179 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Archbishop Whately’s little manual, like the 
larger works of Crabb and Smith, describes the 
differences of meaning among words of similar 
significance and gives examples to illustrate 
their proper use. 

HaANpDBOOK oF ENGLISH Synonyms. With an appendix show- 
ing the correct use of prepositions. By L. J. Campbell. 
160 pp. Cloth, 5s0cents. 1881. 

Campbell’s ** Handbook of Synonyms” simply 
gives lists ot synonymous words in dictionary 
style, without explaining the shades of difference 
in their meanings. In the appendix is a treat- 
ment of prepositions showing their right use in 
connection with certain words. The chief use 
of the book is to suggest to a writer the appro- 
priate word, which he cannot for the moment 
recall, whenever he wishes to vary a form of 
expression or to speak with greater precision. 


Practicat SyNoNnyMs. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 1893. 


The merits of Mr. Bechtel’s new handbook, 
which is on the same plan as Campbell's, 
are its convenience of form, its clearness of 
arrangement, the broadness of its plan, and its 
feature of giving the prepositions which are 
properly used with different words. In form- 
ing his lists of synonyms Mr. Bechtel has 
included words of somewhat distantly related 
meaning, thus increasing copiousness of sug- 
gestion in the enlarged groups of words. Kept 
within easy reach, either this book or Camp- 
bell’s “ Handbook” will supply in an instant 
the word for which a writer might long cudgel 
his brain in vain. 


By John H. Bechtel. 226 pp. 


Five Hunprep Praces To Se_t MANuscrRIPTs. 


By James 
Knapp Reeve. 60 pp. Board covers, $1.00. 


1894. 

The difficulty with all printed lists of “ peri- 
odicals that pay contributors” is that they are 
sure to get out of date within a month or two 
after they are published, in consequence of the 
numerous changes in the periodical world, and 
ever after that they become more and more 
misleading, as time goes on, to those who de- 
pend on them for guidance in marketing their 
manuscripts. The information about the re- 
quirements and methods of periodicals given in 
such lists, too, is necessarily vague and unsatis- 
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factory in very many cases, because editors are 
not all willing to answer the questions put to 
them by the compilers. Within these limita- 
tions, Mr. Reeve’s little book is the best of its 
kind now available. It should be used with 
caution, however, and only in the light given by 
announcements of changes made, since it was 
published, in THE WRITER. 

How to Write Crearty Rules and exercises on English 
composition. By Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, M. A. 78 pp. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 1876. 

Dr. Abbott’s ‘ How to Write Clearly” is an 
exceedingly us-ful little manual of rules and 
exercises, the study of which will help any 
writer to avoid obscurity and ambiguity in com- 
position. The book opens with an index of 
mules arranged under the headings “ Clear- 


ness and Force” (with the sub-headings 
‘* Words,” “ Order of Words in a Sentence” ) 
and “ Brevity.” Then follow the same rules 
printed in connection with illustrative examples. 
Next come short exercises to be written out 
and revised, as exercises usually are. Finally 
there are fifteen pages of “continuous exer- 
cises,” consisting of extracts from Burnet, 
Butler, and Clarendon, modernized and altered 
with a view to removing obscurity and ambig- 
uity. 

A third article will describe other books 
which are peculiarly desirable in a writer’s 
library. 

William H. Hills. 


Boston, Mass. 





PURISM AND IMPURISM. 


The editor of a trade paper recently an- 
‘nounced in’substance that he would no longer 
humor the laziness of his readers by printing 


his matter so that they could comprehend it on 
sight, but would shovel in everything without 
distinction of type (italics, small caps., or any- 
thing else ), or use of interrogation or exclama- 
tion marks, and throw on them the burden of 


getting any sense out of it. Evidently taste 
is to be consulted as little as intelligibility, and 
the journalist’s model of style is to be a boy’s 
hair cut by aid of the bread bowl. This sort 
of “reform” is affected by some other papers 
to a still greater degree, as, for example, by 
leaving the quotation marks out of dialogues, 
even when “run in” toasingle paragraph, with 
the speakers not defined; thus compelling one 
to study the structure of the joke, and balance 
probabilities as to the sex and character of the 
speakers, before deciding on its interpretation. 
I—and probably many others —save all this 
labor by throwing such papers into the waste- 
basket unread; and as by a beneficent law of 
nature they are usually the ones least worth 
reading, the sacrifice is quite bearable. Here 
are two actual specimens which I saved out as 
curiosities some years ago: — 


What agg old man. I’m just off for the 
dog show. What prize are you trying for. 


Well I’m not entered in the puppy list at any 
rate. Thanks awfully. That gives my pup a 
walkover. 


Dont come near me you disgraceful girl. I 
should think you’d be ashamed of yourself. 
Why what do you mean. You are one of 
those girls who posed as Greek statues in the 
tableaux last winter. O horrors no. How can 
you think such a thing. O I see. Ha ha. 
Why this is my nev Paris bathing dress. 

Charming, isn’t it? Such an improvement 

on the usual fashion of printing! But it does 
not go anywhere near far enough. Most other 
punctuation marks, and anything beyond the 
barest indication of spaces between words, 
should be abolished also, and a return made 
to the black-letter style of the first ages of 
printing, with only the period and the Greek 
semicolon permitted, and words contracted 
wholesale and at random to save space. Thus, 
for example, this is not far from how the above 
lines would look in the style of the Gutenberg 
Bible: — 
Charmf isn’t it. Such an ipromét 6 y® usiil fag of printé. 
But it dog fit go anvwiae nér far en3. Most other piitua¢ 
mks & anyth¢ bey y* bapst idicag of spag betwé wids 
sh'd be aboled also & a retii mad to y® bl’k-letar style of 
y® Ist agg of prit¢ with Oly y* pead & Grék semicO| per- 
mitted. 

All this sort of thing, even the most moder- 
ate, seems to me retrogression and not progress. 
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All the movement, both of typography and of 
literary style, since printing was invented has 
been in the direction of making the sense 
clearer to the most hurried or preoccupied 
glance, to the dullest or least instructed mind, 
to the laziest or busiest person. The style of 
composition suitable only for leisured students 
has been gradually replaced by the most 
pellucid colloquialism, so that no one shall have 
to spend a moment’s wse/ess time in grasping 
the idea to be conveyed—of course not all 
ideas can be equally clear. The blind and 
crowded typography has been opened out, and 
strewn with concise explanatory signs and judi- 
cious landmarks to indicate the connection of 
clauses (that is, of separate thoughts), the rela- 
tions of persons, and the emotions of the writer; 
in order both that the reader may comprehend 
them instantly for himself, and interpret them 
instantly when reading to others, without doing 
double work by going over all beforehand. All 
these helps are purely good, for they save so 
much time and energy to use for other things 
in our overcrowded life; and the abolition of 
any of them is a wanton evil, for it saves little 
or no time or care to the writer or printer 
(indeed, it takes more care to leave them out 
than to put them in), while it puts a needless 
burden and vexation on the reader. No doubt 
he can make out the meaning somehow, but 
why should he be required to waste slow and 
laborious study on every trivial utterance? 
Let it be saved, as now, for things worth it, 
and for the matter and not the form. 

A fad of some publishing houses, or else 
some writers, is to leave out all commas. I 
have in mind a school history by a writer of 
good rank, where on one page there are only 
seven commas; in one place there are eight 
lines without a comma, including several sub- 
ordinate clauses not distinguished from the 
principal one. It cost me ten minutes and four 
careful readings of these eight 'ines to disen- 
tangle the meaning from the horrid jumble of 
syntax; to read the book aloud offhand is 
utterly impossible, and in spite of the author’s 
ability, my judgment is that it is not worth 
the trouble it costs. Very likely commas are 
sometimes overdone; but the fault is on the 
right side—far better use twice as many as 


needful than only half as many; for in the 
former case no serious obscurity can result, 
while in the latter all sense often disappears in 
a wilderness of misconnections. Here is a 
choice specimen I owe to Art in Advertis- 
ing : — 

“These purists often make us drink deep. 


Here is the literary reviewer of the 7rzdune, 
for instance : — 


There is a good example of the latter sort in 
“wounded” a poem describing the return from the 
war on a litter of a young husband who has left his 
bride in the vigor of manhood. 


“A litter of a young husband’ is unique, 
until one runs up against ‘a bride in the vigor 
of manhood.’ That jewel was in the Sunday 
Tribune April 16, 1893, page 14, top of third 
column.” 

I can quote just as good a one from Gardi- 
ner’s ‘Puritan Revolution,” page 63: ‘ Buck- 
ingham’s wife ... rushed out with shrieks 
of agony in her night dress.” This is not ob- 
scure, but it zs ridiculous; and who wants to 
have his mind jerked from the plane of serious 
historic interest to one of burlesque sugges- 
tion, even for a moment? 

As to interrogation marks, my opinion is 
that if any change is to be made, it should be 
exactly the other way —to the excellent Span- 
ish method of putting the mark before as well 
as after the question, instead of abolishing 
both. This is a notice especially valuable to 
one reading aloud, for it gives him the cue as 
to tone and elevation of voice; and also to the 
meaning of the first words, which are often the 
same in both forms, but are read in totally 
diverse ways, according as a question or an 
affirmation is intended. 

As to italics, like capitals, they have often 
been used, they are still often used, so pro- 
fusely as to defeat their own object; but their 
total disuse is just as absurd and mischievous 
as that of punctuation. Why must people rush 
to extremes, and insist on going naked in Feb- 
ruary because others wear overcoats in August? 
The writer who will spoil the whole point of a 
paragraph because he has determined never to 
italicize a word, is a much greater fool even than 
he who italicizes every other word, and so gains 
no emphasis and vexes his readers and violates 
taste. An italic word often conveys an explana- 
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tion, a shade of meaning, or a sarcasm, which 
otherwise would need several lines of flat and 
clumsy exposition. I admit that italics have 
been dreadfully overdone; I long ago, with- 
out cackling over it, abandoned them myself 
almost entirely — wholly so in names of papers, 
where their use is a huge nuisance to the com- 
positor and of novalue to the reader. But why 
should one cut himself and his readers off from 
a most useful symbol because it is sometimes 
used without discretion? Why make public 
proclamation at all? Why not simply resolve 
to use it with discretion one’s self, stick to the 
resolve, and say no more about it? That is 
a much better way to be influential for good 
than to advertise that you will ride the wild 
ass of a hard-and-fast typographical principle 
through mud and mire, regardless of the per- 
versions of meaning and ludicrous misfits of 
language it may land you in, or the compul- 
sion to use twen y words where one would do. 

A dreadful example of this blind adherence 
to arule is the way some papers present fig- 
ures. A misty feeling has survived from the 
supercilious medizval students that the Arabic 
numerals are a vulgar and deplorable conces- 
sion to the hasty and ignorant crowd, and that 
numbers should always be spelled out except 
under imperative necessity; above all, that 
never under any circumstances must figures be 
allowed to begin a sentence. The logical cul- 
mination of this ironclad principle was this 
monstrous mess from a prominent paper not 
long ago, in which taste is as utterly sacrificed 
as intelligibility : — 

“The assets of the Blank Insurance Com- 
pany are $13,613.111.95; surplus, $2,489, 566.37. 
Two million one hundred and four thousand 
six hundred and eighty-four dollars and fifty- 
two cents were received during 1891 for acci- 
dent premiums, and $1,700,633.75 for life 
premiums. Fifteen million nine hundred and 
twenty-five thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
nine dollars of new life insurance were written 
in 1891, a gain over 1890 of $2.362,512. Twenty 
million nine hundred and nineteen thousand 
five hundred and ninety-eight dollars and twenty 
cents had been paid for losses altogether, of 
which $1,720,994.14 was in 1891,” 
etc., etc., alternating figures and words all 
through. One would think even a pedantic 
slave to the letter of Wilson’s Manual would 


see the shocking absurdity of this. Of course, 
it is not pleasing to have a paragraph begin 
“3 men were drowned in the lake yesterday,” 
nor “$7 is to be the excursion fare to Washing- 
ton this summer”; but great strings of figures 
like the above have their own rights —and 
readers have some. This is what comes of set- 
ting stiff canons of taste above taste itself, and 
destroying the object by overstraining the 
means. 

The whole business seems to me a sad mis- 
application of energy. Ifa man wishes to im- 
prove something, let him put his efforts where 
they will accomplish a worthy result. Let 
writers of all sorts struggle to gather more use- 
ful facts, to draw more novel and truthful de- 
ductions, to present their ideas in a more cap- 
tivating form, to inspire their fellows with 
higher conceptions of, duty; I can hardly think 
there is nothing left to achieve in these direc- 
tions. That will be much better than trying to 
make it harder for their readers to understand 
what they are talking about, or destroying the 
proper emphasis of sentences by refusing to in- 
dicate where the emphasis is meant to impinge. 
All our ears are deafened now by the multitude 
of voices each insisting that we shall listen to 
it alone; alittle extra clearness often gains a 
hearing while the rest wait, a little obscurity 
often results in never gaining one at all. 
Writers cannot afford to give up an inch of 
vantage they have in this struggle for survival 
of ideas; they should rather strive more anx- 
iously, by literary skill, by typographical de- 
vices, by any other means at their command, to 
make each word and sentence a picture im- 
pressing its exact meaning on the brain the in- 
stant it strikes the eye. And it would be noth- 
ing less than stupid to strive for this object 
through clearness of style and at the same in- 
stant defeat it through obscurity of typography. 
I do not believe that a slovenly stringing along 
of words in a monotonous row, leaving the 
reader to sort them out as he likes, is to be the 
ruling canon of taste in the future; and if any 
of it is forced on the public by any clique of 
writers, editors, or printers, those outside could 
ask no better foil to draw praise and custom to 
their orderly and tasteful shops. 


HARTFORD, Conn. Forrest Morgan. 
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With the present number THE WRITER 
closes its eighth volume. The magazine next 
year will be one that no active literary worker 
can afford to be without. The series of “ Edi- 
torial Talks with Contributors,” by the editors 
of leading periodicals, will be continued, giving 
information that can be obtained nowhere else 
about what these publications want, and do not 
want, in the way of manuscripts. Special at- 
tention will be given to announcing in the 
“ News and Notes ” of the magazine the estab- 
lishment of new periodicals, opening new mar- 
kets for manuscripts; the suspension of un- 
successful ventures; changes of address; the 
establishment of new publishing firms; and all 
the other important news of the publishing 
world. Changes of all kinds are so numerous 
that without THE WRITER no writer can keep 
himself fully informed regarding them, and a 


single item of knowledge, leading either to the 
sale of a manuscript or to saving of postage, 
may be worth more than the yearly cost of the 
magazine. The reference list of “ Literary 
Articles in Periodicals” will be made as nearly 
complete as possible, and will call the attention 
of writers to the articles in current newspapers 
and magazines in which they are most likely to 
be interested. The series of personal sketches 
and portraits of writers will be continued, and 
each number of the magazine will contain one 
or more portraits and sketches of this kind. 
Articles have been promised by leading writers 
on the methods of various kinds of literary 
work, and special care will be taken to have 
these articles plain, helpful, and practical. In 
the department of “ Queries” questions of in- 
terest to writers will be answered, and the other 
departments of the magazine will be well main- 
tained. New features have been planned, and 
will be added as soon as may be practicable. 
A larger subscription list will mean a better 
magazine, and writers may be sure that in send- 
ing their own subscriptions and in helping to 
secure the subscriptions of others they are aid- 
ing in the development and broadening of THE 
WRITER. Even as it is, the magazine is well 
worth its subscription price. 
«* 

With THE WRITER for January will be in- 
cluded a title page and index to the present 
volume of the magazine. The bound volume 
for 1895 will be ready for delivery soon after 
January I, and may be ordered now. It will be 
uniform in style with the preceding volumes 
of THE WRITER, and the price will be $1.50, 
post-paid. 

«* « 

A most appropriate Christmas present for 
any one interested in literary work is a year’s 
subscription for THE WRITER; or a bound 
volume; or, better yet, a complete set of 
bound volumes of the magazine. The supply 
of bound volumes available is limited, and 
already the price for two years has been ad- 
vanced. Those who secure a complete set of 
the magazine now will make a good investment. 

as 

The petition for the reduction of postage on 
manuscripts is reprinted inthis number of THE 
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WkiTER, and those who have not already 
signed it are urged to do so at once, and then 
to forward the petition, with the blanks filled 
out, to the editor of THE WRITER, so that it 
may be submitted to Congress this month. 
THE WRITER will do all in its power to secure 
favorable action on the petition, and there is 
hope that the des‘red reduction may be made. 
W. H. H. 


2 
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ADVICE TO YOUNG WRITERS. 


Some years ago I was happily thrown for an 
hour into the society of Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent. 

In the course of conversation I asked him 
what was his advice to a young littérateur, and 
this is what he said : — 

“T should say to him: Write a great deal, 
but do not write poetry. There are no de- 
mands for more poetry. The world is too full 
of italready. Write a straight-forward prose 
account of things that happen. Write when 
you must, to express something that others 
ought to know. Asan aid to the development 
of a good style commit to memory pages from 
Shakespeare, Addison, and the Bible, and 
make these passages your own.” 

Did he mean to say that the world is “too 
full” of good poetry? No. Neither did he 
wish to discourage those who seem to have an 
especial gift for that sort of composition. 
That was a thrust at the bardlings and chir- 
rupers. 

As to a “straight-forward prose”: That is, 
a concise, terse prose, free from expletives, 
solecisms, high-sounding words; perspicuous 
and unpretentious. 

“Of things that happen.” The world is 
always pleased to listen to the incidents of 
every-day life, told simply and viewed origi- 
nally. 

Altogether, I never heard counsel more 
felicitous and pertinent, and I give it this 
opportunity of accomplishing the greatest pos- 
sible amount of good. E. L. Masters. 


Lewiston, Il. 
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NEW YORK HERALD PRIZE WINNERS. 





The Mew York Herald prizes have been 
awarded as follows : — 


Fiction contest— $10,000 prize to Julian 
Hawthorne for novel, entitled “Between Two 
Fires ”; $2,000 prize to Rev. W. C. Blakeman, 
of Islip, N. Y., for novel, entitled “ The Black 
Hand”; $1,000 prize to Edith Carpenter, of 
Millville, N. J., for novel, entitled ‘“‘ Your Money 
or Your Life.” 

Novelette contest— $3,000 prize to Miss 
Mollie Elliot Seawell, of Washington, D. C., 
for novelette, entitled “ The Sprightly Tale of 
Marsac.” 

Short-story contest — $2,000 prize to Edgar 
Fawcett for story, entitled “‘ A Romance of Old 
New York.” 

Epic poem contest — $1,000 prize to “ San- 
gamon” (unknown) for poem, entitled “ Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 

There were submitted more than 1,000 poems, 
more than 1,000 novelettes, and nearly 3,000 
short stories. 

The judges of the fiction contest were 
selected by the ballots of 50,000 Herald 
readers. They were: Mayo W. Hazeltine, 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, and George Parsons 
Lathrop. 

The judges in the other contests were 
selected by the Hera/d from the members of 
its own staff. They were Rev. George H. 
Hepworth, Bb. B. Vallentine, and William S. 
Walsh. 


* 
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QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 


I sent a long prose manuscript to an editor 
February 28, 1894. To the same editor I sent 
another long prose manuscript June 12, 1894. 
For just a year I heard nothing from either 
one. Then, June 12, 1895, I received the sec- 
ond manuscript, with the editor’s regrets. Sep- 
tember 16, 1895, just nineteen months after it 
was sent, I received the first manuscript, with 
similar regrets. This editor had written me, 
in 1893, regarding a poem of mine which, it 
seemed, had been accepted: “If the manu- 
script had not been accepted, it would have 
been returned as promptly as possible,” so that 
according to his statement manuscripts kept for 
months are accepted by him. Is it not true 
that, according to all the unwritten laws govern- 
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ing editors, by allowing such long times to 
elapse before returning the articles, he had 
accepted them? Cc. P. M. 

[ Delay in rendering a decision upon a manu- 
script does not imply that the editor has ac- 
cepted the manuscript, and the author has no 
claim upon the editor, unless the manuscript 
was solicited, or unless the editor has been re- 
quested to return it without further delay and 
has failed todo so. So far as the mere delay 
in rendering his decision is concerned, the edi- 
tor reterred to cannot be accused even of dis- 
courtesy. The delay was long, but so were the 
manuscripts, and there is no evidence that the 
editor did not render his decision as promptly 
as he could. What a writer should do is to 
make a courteous inquiry, after a reasonable 
time, as to whether a decision has been reached 
or not. If that letter is not answered, it should 
be repeated, and if the second letter receives 
no attention, the best thing for the writer to do 
is to recall his manuscript at once and try an- 
other publisher. Writers should remember 
that if an editor examines unsolicited manu- 
cripts as quickly as he can, and returns them if 
he finds them unavailable, he fulfils all his obli- 
gations to his unsuccessful contributors. Edi- 
tors are usually busy men, and it is often im- 
possible for them to read and judge manuscripts 
without considerable delay. As a rule, the edi- 
tors who receive comparatively few manuscripts 
are less able to handle them rapidly than the 
editors of the great magazines, who are able to 
employ all the help they need. — w. H. H. ] 


— 
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HOW | CAME TO WRITE “JOHN 


MAYNARD.” 





The ballad of “ John Maynard ” has been in- 
cluded in so many “Speakers” and collections 
that I may perhaps be justified in assuming that 
itis known to the majority of my readers. Many 
inquiries have been addressed to me and to the 
editors of periodicals as to whether it is founded 
on fact or simply invented, like Robert Brown- 
ing’s famous lyric, ““* How the Good News Was 
Brought from Ghent to Aix.” 

To recall the ballad to some who may not be 
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entirely familiar with it, I will quote the first 
stanza: — 
***Twas on Lake Erie’s broad expanse, 
One bright midsummer day, 
The gallant steamer Ocean Queen 
Swept proudly on her way. 
Bright faces clustered on the deck, 
Or, leaning o’er the side, 
Watched carelessly the feathery foam 
That flecked the rippling tide.”’ 

Suddenly a sailor discovers that the steamer 
is on fire. He carries the terrible news to the 
captain. A sailor named John Maynard is at 
the wheel. As the flames make rapid progress 
it is seen that the only hope of safety is to steer 
the ship to land. Under the captain's orders 
John Maynard undertakes the dangerous task- 
They are within half a mile of the shore. 

** But half a mile! Yet stay, the flames 
No longer slowly creep, 
3ut gather round that helmsman bold 


With fierce, impetuous sweep. 


*** John Maynard!’ with an anxious voice 

The captain cries once more, 

‘ Stand by the wheel five minutes yet, 
And we shall reach the shore.’ 

Through flame and smoke that dauntless heart 
Responded firmly still, 

Unawed though face to face with death, 
‘With God's good help I will!’ 


** The flames approach with giant strides, 

They scorch his hand and brow ; 

One arm disabled seeks his side, 
Ah! he is conquered now! 

But no, his teeth are firmly set, 
He crushes down his pain, 

His knee upon the stanchion pressed, 
He guides the ship again.”’ 

In brief, he succeeds in his task, but as the 
steamer touches shore he sinks in death beside 
it. He falls a victim to the flames, but the 
passengers are saved. It will be seen that the 
story is a striking one. 

One Sunday in the summer of 1866, my first 
year in New York, I attended an afternoon 
service at the Five Points Mission. It wasa 
children’s service, and a few speakers were 
present to address the children of the mission. 
One speaker told the story of John Maynard, 
though I cannot remember in what connection. 
It was told in a dramatic way, and I was so 
much impressed that after the service was over 
I inquired of him where I could find the par- 
ticulars of the incident. He referred me to a 
weekly religious paper of recent date in the 
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reading room of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The next day I went to the read- 
ing room, found the story, and copied it. I 
learned that it had been used by John B. 
Gough in one of his popular lectures. That 
evening in my room in St. Mark’s place I sat 
down immediately after supper and set myself 
to turning the prose into verse. I adhered as 
strictly as possible to the language used, in- 
cluding the captain’s orders, and did not stop 
writing till the ballad was complete. The 
evening was very hot, and I was forced to lay 
aside my coat, vest, and collar, but I became 
so much interested that I could not make up 
my mind to retire till the poem of nearly one 
hundred lines was finished. The next day I 
sent it to a juvenile magazine published in 
Boston. It appeared in an early number, ac- 
companied by an illustration. I think I was 
paid the munificent sum of three dollars for 
the ballad. I never expected to hear from it 
again, but soon it began to be copied, and 
found its way into the repertory of public 
readers. Every year it got into some new co!- 
lection. I think I have seen it in at least a 
dozen. One student at a Catholic college re- 
ceived a prize of all of Scott’s works for 
declaiming it at an exhibition. 

With all these evidences of public favor, I can 
give no further information of John Maynard 
than is to be found in the ballad. Probably 
the only man who could have given any more 
was John B. Gough, and I have always been 
sorry that during his life I did not apply to him 
for such details as he could give. I believe 
John Maynard to have been a real character, 
but who he was, where he was born, and when 
he performed the heroic act which has made 
his name so widely known I am afraid will 


never be ascertained. 
Natick, Mass. 


Horatio Alger, Fr. 


oo 


SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 


VI.— Mrs. MARY CATHERINE LEE. 


Personal acquaintance with an author fur- 
nishes, doubtless, the best commentary to her 
writings. A writer of merit is so much better 
than her works, that a knowledge of her per- 
sonality not merely supplements her words, 


but gratifies a just sentiment in the reader. 
The earlier short and later long stories of 
Mrs. Mary Catherine Lee have made her in- 














Mrs. MARY CATHERINE LEE. 


teresting to a large circle, who ask to know 
more of one who has spoken to them so 
pleasingly. 

If you should some day meet a symmetrical, 
womanly figure, clad in the gentler graces of 
refinement, with an easy charm of manner, 
looking out frankly from a smiling face, in 
which the eyes smile most, this lady might be 
the author of “A Quaker Girl of Nantucket.” 
New Bedford has the merit of being her birth- 
place, and her first ancestor in this country was 
John Barclay Jenkins, a man of ability and in- 
fluence, a foremost settler, and one of the 
largest land-owners of the “ Old Colony” region: 
of Massachusetts. He and his descendants 
have been stern, upright people of the Puritan 
stamp, who would have died for truth and right, 
as they conceived it. 

Mrs. Lee’s rare and charming personality is 
enhanced by a certain serenity and fine com- 
posure, derived from Quaker antecedents, 
through her mother, a descendant from Wil- 
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liam Penn. She comes through large and 
gracious souls to be herself a sweetly-tempered 
woman; responsive, sympathetic, and pro- 
foundly human. In her writings, the note of 
human sympathy is the one she strikes most 
deeply. It is, indeed, the keynote of her 
second book, “In the Cheering-up Business.” 

Full of the quaint, Quaker lore received 
from her mother’s lips, and familiar from girl- 
hood with the nooks and corners of Nantucket 
and the Cape Cod coast, Mrs. Lee has done a 
service to history, even, in preserving some of 
the links that connect our newer day with the 
olden time, when life was simpler, but hardier, 
and the Cape Cod whalers made their brave 
ventures upon the ocean oftener and longer. 

While romantically fond of the sea, she her- 
self has had the prudence to obey the old 
maxim, “Praise the sea, but keep on land.” 
Since her marriage, Mrs. Lee’s life has been 
passed chiefly in Springfield, Mass., while favor- 
ite haunts have been quiet shore towns. Her 
first stories (for juveniles ) were of these towns. 
Her story of the young Quaker girl with “ The 
Dangerous Gift ” has been an especial favorite. 

Her last book, “A Soulless Singer,” pub- 
lished recently by Houghton,’ Mifflin, & Co., 
sustains her reputation as a writer who strikes 
a true note; whose message to us is always 
cheering and genuine. 

The three-part romance in the A/lantic 
Monthly for 1893, “An Island Plant,” is a 
creation of marked excellence, and perhaps 
more truly characteristic of her than anything 
else she has written. 

Being gifted with both largeness and deli- 
cacy of perception, her judgments are just and 
discerning. As a reader of others, she is 
thoughtful and penetrating, and loves to look 
for the causes of things. This has led her 
upon the highways of philosophical reading, 
and such authors as Taine, Mill, Lecky, and 
John Morley have been among her favorites. 

As a writer, Mrs. Lee shows grace, humor, 
pathos, quaintness, fidelity of description, and 
naturalness that shuns sensation; nor is there 
ever a note of discord in her touch upon the 
tenderest topics. But neither her own written 
words, nor those of her friends, will more than 
partially represent those qualities the generous 


resources of which she herself has never fully 
fathomed. 
MALpen, Mass. 


Henry Pynchon Robinson. 





NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


The song we never sung 

The pine-trees sigh in chorus. 
—Lilla Cabot Perry, in the 
October Century. 


Northwest Harbor, Sept. 
26.— Wednesday afternoon 
at three o’clock Violet Has- 
kell was found dead on one of 
the wooded roads just outside 
of the North West Harbor 
with a bullet in her brain, 
and yesterday afternoon the 
coroner’s jury brought in the 
verdict of death by suicide. 
This was a most tragic, and 
one is tempted to say fitting 
end, to a life that has been 
marked by a varied and check- 
ered career. 

A woman who has been 
shrouded in mystery ever 
since she has been known to 
these parts, who had at the 
time of her death two living 
husbands, and leading one a 
life that has brought him to 
the very verge of eternity, de- 
serting each in turn she at 
last seeks relief as many a 
poor sinner has done before 
and placing the revolver at 
her head falls into that sleep 
from whenc: there is no 
awakening, or if somebody 
else placed that bullet in this 
unfortunate head in all proba- 
bility the all-seeing eye of the 
Almighty is the only one that 
witnessed this sad spectacle. 
—Beginning of special de- 
spatch in Rockland ( Me.) 





Daily Star. 


The best way to vote a 
straight ticket is to simply 
make a cross at the head of 
the column. — Mew York 
Sun. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hall Caine | 
arrived at the Everett House | 
yesterday morning,where they 
intend stopping for the next 
two as. — New York 
Recorder. 
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The song we never san 
The pine-trees sigh in chorus. 


Northwest Harbor, Sept. 
26.— Violet Haskell was 
found dead on one of the 
wooded roads just outside 
Northwest Harbor Wednes- 
day afternoon at 3 o'clock. 
There was a bullet in her 
brain, and a coroner’s jury 
yesterday afternoon decided 
that she had committed sui- 
cide. 

The woman’s death is a 
tragic end to a checkered 
career. She leaves two hus- 
bands, both of whom she had 
deserted, and one of whom 
she had brought to the point 
of death by her behavior. 


The best way to vote a 
straight ticket is simply to 
make a cross at the head of 
the column. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hall Caine 
arrived yesterday morning at 
the Everett House, where 
they intend to stay for the next 
two months. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Lapy anv Hee LetrTers. 


Second edition. 


Publishing Co. 1895. 


MAKING Frienps AND KgepinGc THEM. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Conway. 85 pp. 
ing Co. 1895. 


90 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. 


By Katherine E. Conway. 
Boston: Pilot 


By Katherine E. 
Boston: Pilot Publish- 


Much sensible advice about letter-writing is 


given in Miss Conway’s “A Lady and Her 
Letters,” the demand for which has been so 
great that a second edition of the little book 
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has been required. In this new edition is in- 
cluded a valuable chapter on “ Superscriptions, 
Addresses, Invitations,” in which, among other 
information, will be found directions for ad- 
dressing properly the various dignitaries of the 
Roman Catholic Church. “ Making Friends 
and Keeping Them” is a collection of well- 
written short essays on the duties, dangers, 
pleasures, and responsibilities of friendship. 

How To Stupy STRANGERS BY TEMPERAMENT, FAck, AND 


Heap. By Nelson Sizer. Illustrated. 367 pp. Paper, 
gocents. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 1895. 


An interesting thing about Mr. Sizer’s book 
is that it was dictated to a stenographer, in the 
author’s eighty-fourth year, in the intervals of 
active work as a phrenological examiner and 
lecturer. It is illustrated with good portraits 
of many public people, including a number of 
authors, whose temperaments are described 
phrenologically. 

**Pr.”? A compilation of odds and ends relating to workers 


in sanctum and newsroom, culled from the scrap-book of a 
compositor. 216 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Hamilton, Ont. : 


Griffin & Kidner. 1890. 

Printers and editors will find in “ Pi” a good 
deal of interesting and amusing matter which 
can best be appreciated by those who are 
familiar with editorial offices and composing 
rooms. As the title-page says, the book is a 
reprint of a compositor’s scrap-book, and it 
preserves in permanent form many waifs and 
strays of printing-office literature. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[ All books sent to the editor of THe Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine. ] 


Tue Rasesit Witcu, AND OTHER TALES. 
Pyle. Illustrated. 81 pp. Cloth, $1 50. 
P. Dutton & Co. 1895 


A Question oF Fart. 
$1.25. 


By Katharine 
New York: E. 


By L. Dougall. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


Tue Men or THE Moss-Hacs. By S. R. Crockett. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: Macmillan & Co, 1895. 


A Set or Rocugs. By Frank Barrett. 346pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
New York: Macmillan & Co, 1895. 


Casa Braccio. By F. Marion Crawford. Illustrated. 332 
pp. Two vols. Cloth, $200. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 1895. 


A Map Maponna. By L. Clarkson Whitelock. 
Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Joseph Knight Company. 


Poems OF THE FARM. 


290 pp. Cloth, 
1895. 


379 pp. 


203 pp. 
1895. 
Selected and illustrated by Alfred R. 


Eastman. 67 pp. Cloth, in box, $2.50. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1895. 


LittLte DAUGHTER. 


By Grace LeBaron. Illustrated. 178 
pp- Cloth, 75 cents. 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1896. 


WASHINGTON; OR, THE RevotutTion. By Ethan Allen. 


Illustrated. 212 pp. Paper, so0cents. Chicago: F. Tenny- 
son Neely. 1895. 


SonGs OF SPRING AND BLossoms OF UNREQUITED Lovg. By 
Louis M. Elshemus. Illustrated. 157 pp. Cloth. Buf- 
falo: The Peter Paul Book Co. 1895. 


Betrsgy JANE ON WHEELS. 
285 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
1895. 


By H. E. Brown. Illustrated. 
Chicago: W. B. Conkey Co. 
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HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


(Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Tue Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 


their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 


experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one should 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
its value. } 


To Remove Oil Spots on Paper. — “ To re- 
move oil stains from the pages of a book with 
out destroying the printing,” says the A meri- 
can Fournal of Photography, “ gently warm the 
stained parts with a hot flatiron on blotting 
paper, so as to take out as much of the oil as 
possible. Then dip a brush into rectified 
spirits of turpentine, and draw it gently over 
the sides of the paper, which must be kept 
warm during the whole process. Repeat the 
operation as many times as the thickness of the 
paper may require. When the oil is entirely 
removed, to restore the paper to its usual white- 
ness, dip another brush in highly-rectified spirits 
of wine, and draw it in like manner over the 
stained place, particularly around the edges. 
By adopting this plan the spots will entirely 
vanish, and the paper will assume its ordinary 
whiteness.” In many cases it will be worth 
while to consider, before undertaking to follow 
these directions, whether it will not be cheaper 


to buy a new book. 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


S. S. R. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[The publisher of THz Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.] 


EpiTorsHiIp AS A CAREER FOR WoMEN. 


Margaret E. 
Sangster. Forum (28 c. ) for December. 
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Tue Trai or “ Trivsy.’”’ Albert D. Vandam. Forum 
{ 28 c. ) for December. 

Tuomas CARLYLE: His Work AND INFLUENCE. 
R. Thayer. Forum (28 c. ) for December. 

Tue Literary Hack anv His Critics. 
for December. 

Proressor Richarp T. Ey 
for December 

PersonaAt RECOLLECTIONS OF AMERICA’S SEVEN 
Ports First series 1I.— A Morning with Lowell. 
J. Savage. II. — Emerson Rev. John W. 
III.— Emerson in His Home Frank B. Sanborn IV.— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Edward Everett Hale, D.D V.— 
John Greenleaf Whittier Mary B. Claflin VI.— William 
Cullen Bryant. Henrietta S. Nahmen. Avena (28 c.) for 
December. 

LAURENS 
Monkhouse. 

Grorce E tor. 
for December. 

Hart Carne. Illustrated. Robert Harborough Sherard. 
McClure’s Magazine (13 c. ) for December. 

CHAPTERS FROM A Lire.--I. An autobiographic paper. 
Illustrated. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. McClure’s Magazine 
(13 c. )for December. 

Tue IntTectectuat Lire 
Charles F. Thwing. Chautauguan (23 ¢. ) for December. 

Evcene Fieiv. Current Literature (28 c.) for Decem- 
ber. 

Literary Boston. With portraits of Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Colonel Higginson, Dr. Peabody, Dr. Bartol, John 
Fiske, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward, Katherine E. Conway, 
Julia Ward Howe, R. H. Dana, Helen M. Knowlton, Robert 
Grant, Oscar Fay Adams, George Riddle, E. L. Bynner. 
Lilian Whiting. Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly (28 c. ) for 
December. 

Beinc a TyrEwRITER. 
(38 c. ) for December. 

New Ficures 1n LiIreraTure AND Art. III. — Hamlin 
Garland. Atlantic Monthly (38 c. ) for December. 

Some Portraits oF Sir Watter Scott. Illustrated. 
F. G. Kitton. Magazine of Art (38 c. ) for December. 

Are Eprrors ann Contrisutors NaTuRAL Enemigs? 
Frederic M. Bird. Lifppincott’s ( 28c. ) for December. 

Letrers To YounG Frienps. Iliustrated. Robert Louis 
Stevenson. St. Nicholas (25 c. ) for December. 

How Loncrettow Wrote His Best-Known Poems. 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Ladies’ Home Journal (12 ¢.) for 
December. 

A Puoto Mecuanicat Process FoR PROFESSIONAL OR 
American Journal of Photography (28 c.) for 


William 
Forum (28 c. ) 


Portrait. Avena (28c ) 

GREAT 
Rev M. 
Chadwick. 


Atma-Tapema, R. A. _ Illustrated. Cosmo 
Scribner's (28 c. ) for December. 


The Point of View, Scribner's (28 c.) 


OF THE AMERICAN PROPLE. 


Lucy C. Bull. Atlantic Monthly 


AMATEUR. 
November. 
Mary Atnce DeVere( “ Madeline S. Bridges” ). 
portrait. Magazine of Poetry ( 28 c.) for November. 
Newspaper ILLustraTiInG. Illustrated. Charles A. Gray. 
Midland Monthly ( 18 c. ) for November. 
Nrxon WAaTerRMAN. With portrait. 
Midland Monthly (18 c.) for November. 
Miptanp Women 1n CAtirornia. With portraits of 
Rose Hartwick Thorpe, Ina D. Coolbrith, Virna Woods, 
Lillian Hinman Shuey, Margaret Collier Graham, and others. 
Clare Spalding Brown. Midland Monthly ( 18 c.) for Novem- 
ber. 
LortLLtarpD SPENCER ( Proprietor of the ///ustrated A meri- 
With portrait. Mewsfaper Maker ( 13 c.) for Noveme 


With 
Pease. 


Verne S. 


can). 
ber 28. 


EuGcene Figtp. With portrait. E.S. Martin. Harfer's 
Weekly ( 13 c.) for November 16. 

Benito Pérez Gacpds, ann ‘‘ DoXa Perrecra.” With 
portrait of the author. W. D. Howells. Harfer’s Bazar 
(13 c.) for November 2. 

Tue Lire or an Art Stupent in New York. 
King. Harper's Bazar (13 c. ) for November 16. 

Evizanetu Capy Stanton. With portrait. Annie Nathan 
Meyer. Harper's Bazar ( 13 c.) for November 23. 

THe MaktnGc or News Paver. MNewsfaperdom (13 c.) 
for November 7. 

Putrir AND Press. 
(13 c.) for November 21. 

CuHARLEs Dickens as His Cu1Lpren Knew Him. Charles 
Dickens, Jr. Vouth’s Companion (8 c. ) for November 7. 

Is Lirerary Taste DecayinG? An answer to Edmund 
Gosse. D. F. Hannigan. Collier's Weekly (13 ¢.) for 
November 7. 

Tue Sources or Don Quixote. C. Bogue Luffman and 
L. M. Lane. Reprinted from 7emfle Bar in Littell’s Living 
Age (21 c. ) for November 2. 

Freperick Locker-Lampson, Coulson Kernaham. Re- 
printed from Nineteenth Century in Littell’s Living Age 
(21 ¢. ) for November 2. 

WorRDswoRTH AND CARLyLe. A literary parallel. Re- 
printed from Zemfle Barin Littell’s Living Age (21 c. ) for 
November 9. 

Tue Carnecie Liprary IN Pittspurc. _ Illustrated. 
Charles Sarver. Harper's Weekly (13 c. ) for November 9. 

Tue Art or TransLtation. Reprinted from Quarterly 
Review in Littell’s Living Age (21 c. ) for November 16. 

Prosper Merimée. Reprinted from Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine in Littell’s Living Age (21 c.) for November 30. 


Polly 


John Cameron. Newsfaperdom 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Miss Beatrice Harraden arrived in New York 


November 29 on the Lucania. She is going 
back to California to work on a new story. 

F. Marion Crawford landed in New York 
November 15. 

Nugent Robinson has resigned the editor- 
ship of Vanrty ( New York) to take charge of 
a new illustrated monthly, which is to make its 
appearance about January I. 

The publication of Cosmofolis, “ An Inter- 
national Review,” will begin in January in 
London, Berlin, Paris, and New York. The 
contents will, so far as possible, be divided 
between English, French,and German. There 
will be no translations. 

The Horseless Age (New York) is a new 
monthly journal devoted to the interests of the 
motor vehicle industry. 

Ev'ry Month (New York) is a new “illus- 
trated magazine of popular music, the drama, 
and literature.” 
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The Searcher (Philadelphia) is a semi- 
monthly sequel to the late American Notes and 
Queries, though not connected with it in a busi- 
ness way. A. Estoclet is the editor. 


The Fly Leaf is the name of another little 
magazine of the Chap Book order, published in 
Boston, and conducted by Walter Blackburn 
Harte. 


Clips ( New York ) is a new humorous weekly 
paper, which is to be largely eclectic, but which 
will also print a good deal of original matter, and 
which has a story competition open only to 
subscribers. 


The Foker, a new humorous paper, is an- 
nounced to appear in Boston some time this 
month. 


Business (Toronto) is a new monthly de- 
voted to office interests. J. S. Robertson is 
the editor. The first number is an attractive 
one. 


Karl J. Adams, formerly circulation manager 
of Munsey’s and Peterson’s magazines, and 
Harry Wakefield Bates, formerly editor of 
Godey’s, announce the publication about De- 
cember 1 of a new dollar monthly, to be called 
the Woman's Magazine. \t will be similar in 
form to the Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


The Angelus Magazine is a new Cincinnati 
periodical, edited by Charles J. O’Malley, and 
devoted to Roman Catholic interests. 


The //lustrated Home Fournal ( St. Louis ) is 
anew monthly magazine. published by the Louis 
Lange Publishing Company. The first number 
is dated January. 


The premises of the ///ustrated American 
{ New York ) were visited by a disastrous fire 
November 10. In addition to much other 
damage, valuable photographs, paintings, sketch- 
ings, and wash drawings were destroyed. The 
number of manuscripts lost was comparatively 
small, but some very valuable manuscripts were 
burned beyond recognition. A few were half 
burned and curiously charred ; for example, one 
of the last letters written by Eugene Field, toa 
child eight years old. The publication of the 
Illustrated American was not interfered with. 
With the new year the magazine will be en- 
larged. 


International Trade (New York) is a new 
commercial magazine. 

The first number of the Penny Magazine will 
be issued in Philadelphia January 20. It will 
be six by nine inches in size, and each monthly 
number will have sixty-four pages, and be sold 
for two cents. 

The Mew St. Louis Magazine is announced 
to be “under new management, with new edi- 
tors and new contributors.” Its publication 
office is 2,819 Olive s‘reet, St. Louis. 

Texas Siftings, which was established at 
Austin, Tex., in 1880, but was removed to New 
York within a year or two, is to return. Alex. 
T. Sweet has determined to remove the whole 
business to Dallas, and will issue the first num- 
ber of the publication there about December 15. 


The Basis, the journal of citizenship, edited 
by Hon. Albion W. Tourgee, has removed and 
been enlarged. Formerly published weekly in 
Buffalo, its address is now Mayville, Chau- 
tauqua county, N. Y., and it appears as a high- 
class monthly in magazine form. 


Several notable improvements have been 
introduced in the Popular Science Monthly, 
henceforth to be known as Apfleton’s Popular 
Scrence Monthly. Wider margins have been 
adopted, the departments have been rearranged 
and given a less formal style, and many new at- 
tractions are promised. The magazine is now 
published simultaneously in this country and in 
England. 

The Homekeeper’s Review, of Minneapolis, 
has been sold to the Housekeeper, of the same 
city, of which Mrs. Effie W. Merriman is again 
the editor. 

Yenowine’s News (Milwaukee ) has been sold 
to Mark Forest and Fred Page Tibbetts, and 
will be incorporated with the Social Mirror, a 
weekly society paper. 

The publication of Zife’s Monthly Calendar 
( New York) will be discontinued with the De- 
cember number. Its place will be taken by 
Life’s Comedy, a quarterly made up of the most 
artistic illustrations which appear in Zz/z. 

The Silver Cross and the headquarters of 
the International Order of the King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons have been removed to their new 
offices at 156 Fifth avenue, New York city. 
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The Musical World (Chicago) has been 
sold to the Etude ( Philadelphia ), and its pub- 
lication ceased with the October number. 


Stories for girls, containing about 75 000 
words, are wanted by Charles C. Shoemaker, 
1020 Arch street, Philadelphia. Only manu- 
scripts of good quality are desired, and cash 
will be paid for them upon acceptance. 


The prizes offered for “people’s songs” in 
the Chicago Hull House competition brought 
forth 3,000 competitive efforts. The first 
prize of $100 has been allotted to Miss Mary 
A. Lathbury, of East Orange, N. J., and the 
second of $50 to Miss M. S. Paden, of Denver. 
The prizes were offered by Harlow N. Higin- 
botham, of Chicago. A second set of prizes — 
$100, $50, and $25—Jis now offered by Mr. 
Higinbotham for music to the two prize songs. 
The competitors must be residents of the 
United States, and the competion will close 
January 30. 


The Jewish Publication Society of America 
offers a prize of $1,000 for the best story, of 
from 20,000 to 30,000 words, relating toa Jewish 
subject suited to young readers. Manuscripts 
must be submitted before March 1, 1897. 
Further information may be obtained of Miss 
Henrietta Szold, 702 West Lombard street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Midland Monthly ( Des Moines ) makes 
prize offers open only to subscribers. 


From twelve to sixteen expert readers have 
been employed since October 1 on the manu- 
scripts submitted in the Chicago Record $30,000 
prize competition, and they have now brought 
the work down toa final reviewing board. It 1s 
yet too early to predict how soon the work will 
be completed. 

A new story, “Candace,” by Katharine Pear- 
son Woods, began in the Churchman (New 
York ) for November 9. 

“Being a Typewriter,” by Lucy C. Bull, in 
the December A Z/aniic, is a discussion of the 
relation of the machine to literature. 


The Canadian Magazine (Toronto) began 
its sixth volume with the November number. 
It is the best monthly magazine ever pub- 
lished in the Dominion. 
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Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in M/cClure’s Maga- 
zine for December, describes her girlhood in 
Andover, Mass., relating how she secretly be- 
gan her literary career at the age of thirteen, 
and giving reminiscences of her father, Pro- 
fessor Austin Phelps, and her mother (also 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps), the most popular 
writer for children of her day. Another nota- 
ble piece of literary autobiography is the story 
derived from conversations with Hall Caine. 
The central idea of his novels, Mr. Caine de- 
rives, it seems, from the Bible, of which he is a 
devoted student; and he composes them in his 
mind down almost to the last word before he 
begins to write them, the writing itself being 
little more than mechanical, and, consequently, 
very rapid. 

The most important feature in St. Nicholas 
for December is a selection from letters written 
by Robert Louis Stevenson at his plantation 
“Vailima,” to young friendsin England. These 
have an introduction and notes by Mr. Steven- 
son’s step-son, Lloyd Osbourne. 

In the December Forum the author of the 
“Confessions of a Literary Hack” replies to 
his critics. 

St. Nicholas began existence in 1873, con- 
solidating with it in its early years all of the 
leading children’s periodicals of that day, 
the Little Corporal, Children’s Hour, the School- 
Day Magazine, and Our Young Folks among 
them. The last children’s magazine to be 
merged in S¢. Nicholas was Wide Awake, 
which was purchased and consolidated with it 
only a few years ago. 

The short stories in Harper's Magazine for 
December include a picture of fashionable New 
York life, by Brander Matthews, called “An 
Interview with Miss Marlenspuyk,” in which 
the newspaper woman is introduced. 

Sun and Shade (New York) for December 
has a number of excellent colored photo- 
gravures and some interesting letter-press. 

Eugene Field died in Chicago, November 4, 
aged forty-five. 

Rev. S. F. Smith, D. D., died in Boston, 
November 16, aged eighty-seven. 

Alexandre Dumas died November 27, aged 
seventy-one. 
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